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vain flight to Switzerland had made the demonic power inherent in that passion seem doubly uncanny to him, and he sought to save himself by means of poetry, by writing Egmont. Allowing his poetic double to keep on the way to the end, to the abyss which swallows him up and with Mm his sweetheart, he was terrified at the picture and experienced a tragic catharsis in his own soul.
Knowing well the liberating and purifying power of poetry, Goethe worked during the final months of his betrothal to Lili, from August to October, with extraordinary zeal. Skipping over from the exposition to the chief scenes, he had proceeded so far with the composition that when he went to Weimar there probably remained only a few gaps of inconsiderable length and importance. By moving away from Lili's demonic presence he lost his interest in the drama. A new life made new subjects more pressing, above all Iphigenie, and only after this was finished in its first redaction did he take up Egmont again. But, having become inwardly estranged from the play, being now governed by stricter artistic standards, and having little leisure at his disposal, he worked at it, patching and improving, for three years, and finished it at the end of April, 1782; but so unsatisfactorily that in 1786 he again pronounced it unfinished and felt he must take it with him to Italy for further revision. In the summer of 1787 in Rome, in the midst of landscape drawing, modelling of antique heads, and the study of Michael Angelo, he revised the play, but in such a way that we are unable to detect any Italian influence in it. On the contrary, it betrays throughout the style of the last years in Frankfort and the first in Weimar. His criticism of the finished play is, that it was left rather as it could be than as it should be. "It was a hard undertaking. I never should have believed I should finish it.'' Naturally enough. As Goethe had originally planned it, it was hard for one with a mature understanding of art to finish. Not yet entirely rid of the esthetic theories of the Storm-and-Stress period, and yielding to his own personal impulses, he had intended to